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OLD SPRING CUSTOMS IN GERMANY 


ANNA SCHERZ GRONOW 
The University Elementary School 


The spring festivals of the Germanic nations are very old. 
The oldest German term for spring is “Mai,” which is synony- 
mous with foliage or green, and so among the peasants on the 
lower Rhine a green branch is still called a “Maie.” We find 
also that old manuscripts use the word Mayday for Springday. 
When, however, the spring festivals first occurred people knew 
only two seasons: summer and winter. June 22 was called mid- 
summer ;-December 27, midwinter. The main spring festival 
took place in February, March, April, or May, according to 
locality ; very often it was dependent on the arrival of such birds 
as the swallow or the cuckoo. 

A great many customs grew out of this day; they varied 
greatly in different places. Here we shall try to describe only 
those that the German classes of the seventh and eighth grades 
of the University Elementary School represented at the spring 
festival, June 7, 1907. The old text was changed very little, 
only now and then passages were somewhat simplified. The 
music is as old as the text but required changing in regard to 
rhythm, etc. The present form is due to Mrs. M. R. Kern of 
the University Elementary School.? 

*References: Altdeutsches Liederbuch, von Franz M. Béhme (Leipzig, 
1877) ; Uhland’s Schriften sur Geschichte der Dichtung und Sage, III (Stutt- 


gart, 1866); Die deutschen Volksfeste: Ein Beitrag zur Sittengeschichten von 
Montanus (1854); Geschichte des deutschen Tanzes, von Franz M. Boéhme. 
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1. In the country of the lower Rhine the Maibrunnenfeste 
are still remembered by the people. In the evening before May- 
day boys and girls were accustomed to go out to clean the wells 
so as to have pure water during the spring. They also 
fastened lamps to trees near the wells and watched these all 
night long. On the following morning it was the custom to go 
out and pick flowers, weave them into wreaths, and afterward 
lay them around the well. Eggs were often placed among the 
flowers, for the egg was the symbol of fertility and played a 
very important part in the spring festival. Our custom of deco- 
rating and giving Easter eggs is one of the survivals of ancient 
observances. A dance and song around the well usually ended 
the merry-making. (See “Der Mai ist gekommen mit Sonnen- 
schein.”’ ) 

2. In some places in Alsace a procession of children went 
from house to house on Mayday. The leader was a little girl, 
“das Maienroslein,”’ who carried a“Maien,’’ that is,a green branch 
adorned with flowers and ribbons. The other children carried 
baskets in which they placed the gifts they received. As they 
went along they sang: “Mairoslein, kehr dich dreimal um.” 
In the songs various gifts are asked for, as eggs, bread, fruit, 
etc., and those that do not give, are threatened, for it was an old 
belief among the people that the summer would bring success 
only to those who were willing to sacrifice to spring. 

3. The great joy and delight of the people at the arrival of 
spring found utterance in their spring dances, of which one was 
called “Siebensprung.”” Although this dance dates back many 
hundred years, it was still in use in comparatively modern times 
in Swabia, Bavaria, and in the Harz. It probably had a religi- 
ous meaning according to Bohme, signifying a spring offering. 
This is indicated by the fact that this “Siebensprung’”’ was cus- 
tomary on Easter Day in Westphalia. It was danced by couples; 
they walked up and down for eight measures, then the boy went 
through seven motions; he stamped the ground with his feet 
(first with one foot, then with the other one), he knelt, he 
touched the ground with his elbows, then with his forehead 
and so backward. During this time the girl danced around him 
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and both sang: “Komm, mach’ mit nun den Siebensprung.” 
After which there was a repetition of the first eight measures. 
In Germanic myths the phenomena and forces of nature are 
thought of and presented as personal beings. The greatest con- 
trast in nature, the strife between winter and summer, lent itself 
readily to personification, and so we find early reports of an 
allegorical play at the spring festivals called the “Strife between 
\Vinter and Summer,” the actions and songs of which were full 
of meaning. It used to be played on the lower and middle 
Rhine in March; in other parts of Germany it was dependent on 
the arrival of the cuckoo. The villagers went out in great 
crowds into the meadows. Some boys, dressed in straw, repre- 
sented winter; at the head marched the king with a crown 
of straw and a wooden sword. (Sometimes they wore furs, 
for the disguise had many forms.) Others represented summer. 
They were dressed in green and at their head was summer wear- 
ing a crown of flowers and dressed in foliage. (Summer often 
carried a tree bedecked with fruit, flowers, and _ ribbons. ) 
Sometimes both winter and summer were accompanied by the 
products of each respective season, summer by grass, vine, and 
grain; winter by wind, snow, and fire. Many peasants followed 
them, all riding with summer and mocking at winter. The 
call of the cuckoo announced the entrance of summer who 
marched in singing: “Tra, ri, ra, der Sommer, der ist da.” 
Then the hooting of an owl was heard and winter entered by 
the mournful tune of: “Wir Winter, wir binden Weiher und 
Bach.” And now the strife began. It was a strife in words 
sung to a quaint tune. The question was who was going to be 
master. Summer asked winter to go, but winter refused; he 
threatened with the cold wind from the mountains and boasted 
of his white fields. Summer praised his products, grass, wine, 
and corn, but winter replied that in winter all this disappeared. 
These verses were sung alternately by the main actors, each one 
appealing to the spectators in the refrain: “Alle ihr Herren 
mein.’ Each also carried a big club which was meant to give 
weight to this speech, for it came down on his opponent’s shoul- 
ders after each verse. After winter refused again to leave the 
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country, a regular fight began with the words: “ Stab aus, 
Stab aus,” which ended in the defeat of winter. Winter was 
robbed of his garments which summer brought back to the 
pr of a triumphant song: “So treiben wir den Winter aus.” 

\ dance and a song around this garment ended the play, the 
song containing the triumphant words of victory: “Der Som- 
mer, hat gewonnen, der Winter hat verloren.” About this play 
we find according to Uhland the oldest definite report in 
Sebastian Franck’s WVeltbuch (1442),which gives a good descrip- 
tion of the custom. But earlier traces are found in a manuscript 
of Saint Gall of 858, where Wintar and Sumar are, how- 
ever, referred to as brothers. A Latin poem, the author of 
which is a poet of the eighth or ninth century, speaks more dis- 
tinctly. On a spring day the shepherds came down from the 
mountains to sing praise to the cuckoo. Spring also came with 
wreaths of flowers and the old winter with coarse, bristly hair. 
Spring wished that the cuckoo might come, a friend to every- 
one, but winter scolded the birds. In the fourteenth century we 
find a song concerning this strife that seemed to have come from 
the lower Rhine, and a manuscript of the fifteenth century con- 
taining songs of the Meistersinger also treats the same subject. 
We moreover find this theme among the works of Hans Sachs, 
and from there it reaches almost into present times. Such great 
age makes these popular festivities which have long ago lost all 
mythological meaning more valuable. They must have satisfied 
an almost national need or they would not have outlasted cen- 
turies, and it is certainly of educational value to have children 
get acquainted with such material. 

Below follows the music of the songs as they have been made 
use of in the University Elementary School: 
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gross und klein, Drum tan-zet, ihr Kin-der, im Son - nen-schein. 
gross und kein, Drum tan-zet, ihr Kin-der, im Son - nen-schein. 


to 


. Wir fegen die Brunnen und machen sie rein 
Und bringen die Eier im lustigen Mai’n. 
Er bringet die Blumen gross und klein 
Drum tanzet ihr Kinder im Sonnenschein. 


MAIROSLEINS UMZUG 
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- en, Ausden Mai-en in die 


to 


Wir wollen alle lustig sein. 


So fahren wir aus dem Maien, 


TEACHER 


CCC. 


3. Wollt ihr uns keine Eier geben, 





. Mairéslein, komm in griinen Wald hinein, 


So soll der Marder die Hithner nehmen. 


So fahren wir, etc. 


4. Wollt ihr uns keinen Wein mehr geben, 


So soll der Stock keine Trauben geben. 


So fahren wir, etc. 


5. Wollt ihr uns kein Brot mehr 


geben, 


So soll der Acker kein’ Frucht mehr geben. 


So fahren wir, etc. 
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So bin ich der Winter ich geb’ dir nicht recht, 
O lieber Sommer du bist mein Knecht. 


Heda, ihr Herren mein, der Winter ist fein. 


Gras 
So bin ich der Sommer also gross, 
Zu meinen Zeiten wachst Laub und Gras. 
Heda, 


Cc. 


Schnee 
So bin ich der Winter mit ganzem Fleiss, 
Zu meiner Zeit werden die Felder weiss 
Heda, etc. 
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Wein 
So bin ich der Sommer also fein, 
Zu meinen Zeiten da wachst der Wein. 
Heda, etc. 

Wind 
So komm’ ich aus dem Gebirg so geschwind 
Und bringe mit mir den kiihlen Wind. 
Heda, etc. 

Korn 


Mit Harken und mit Gabeln 
Legt man das Korn auf den Wagen. 
Heda, etc. 


Feuer 
Harken und Gabeln muss ich haben, 
Wenn ich die Stuben warm machen will. 
Heda, etc. 

Korn 
Es kommt ein frischer Sommer herein, 
Da fithrt man grosse Fuder ein. 
Heda, etc. 

Feuer 
Und was du lang einfiihren tust 
Im Winter alles verzehren musst. 
Heda, etc. 

Sommer 


O Winter, wir haben von dir genug; 
Nun heb’ dich aus dem Land mit Flug. 
Heda, etc. 


Winter 


Wohl aus dem Land lass ich mich nit jagen, 
O Sommer, du musst dich mit mir vertragen. 


Heda, etc. 


Sommerleute 


Stab’ aus, stab’ aus, 
Stecht dem Winter die Augen aus. 
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THE MAKING OF A PLAY 


MABEL ELIZABETH DRYER 
Francis W. Parker School 


The children of the seventh grade who had taken part in 
simple plays in French and German, frequently expressed a 
desire to give a play in English, in which all could participate. 
When Scott’s Talisman was read to them, they thought they 
could make a play from it, and various parts of the story were 
discussed with that in view. Two things seemed essential, a 
plot, and considerable action that could be presented in one place. 
The story of the stealing of the banner of England was selected 
as best suited to our purpose and conditions. 

Individual stories of a play, based upon this part of the 
Talisman, were written by the children. Certain omissions and 
changes were necessary in constructing a play. For instance, 
Sir Kenneth’s dog, Roswal, who played so important a part in 
Scott’s story, was impracticable for our purpose. 

The text was carefully read and the sequence of events out- 
lined. Then followed the writing of the play as a class exercise. 
In order to have the children feel the life of the time as much 
as possible, it seemed desirable to use the language of Scott as 
far as this was consistent with our plan. Our problem was to 
keep the thread of the story and at the same time cut out every- 
thing superfluous. 

The text of the play having been decided upon, we began 
our study. It required considerable drill to become familiar 
with the language to be used and to express the characters to 
be impersonated. This afforded an excellent opportunity for 
oral expression. In the final choice of characters, while con- 
sidering to some extent the adaptability of the pupils to the 
characters, an effort was made to use those pupils who most 
needed the drill, and whose self-confidence needed developing. 
423 
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In this way, several of the more gifted children were left out 
or were given unimportant parts. 

The children were formed into committees to work out the 
details of costuming and scenery. As far as possible, they 
followed the line of their greatest interest, but throughout they 
showed a willingness to do anything which needed to be done. 

The scenery was arranged with the assistance of the art 
teacher. The first act represented a moonlight scene in the camp 
of the Crusaders in Palestine. A canvas screen was made to fit 
the rear and two sides of the stage. Upon this was painted the 
camp, composed of a group of tents. The topography and 
vegetation depicted were such as the country presented at that 
time. A great deal of study was necessary to a knowledge of 
the characteristic trees and shrubs, of the style of tent used by 
the Crusaders, etc. Sketches were made and a composite draw- 
ing selected. 

The frames for the screen were made by higl»school boys, 
but the canvas was stretched and sized by the children of the 
grade. The scene was then sketched and painted, most of the 
children taking some part in the work. The screen formed the 
background for the first scene. In the foreground was built a 
grassy mound, from the top of which rose the banner spear, 
bearing King Richard’s banner of red and gold. 

Scene II was the interior of King Richard’s tent. Two 
large brown screens were so placed as to represent three sides 
of the tent, with a rear opening overlooking the camp. Two 
oriental couches, a plain table, and the weapons of the king and 
his attendant comprised the furnishings of the tent. 

The costuming was studied from an historical standpoint. 
In the Newberry Library the pupils had access to many rare 
old books depicting life in the Middle Ages. The time of the 
play was considered in deciding upon the costumes to be used. 

Here again the children worked in groups, some sketching 
and designing parts of costumes, others. making armor, metal 
belts, shoes, etc. In searching books for pictures and descrip- 
tions, they found much of interest besides the details they were 
after; thus their concepts of the life of the age were continually 
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growing wider and clearer. The beautiful art and workmanship 
of the mediaeval period commanded their appreciation and 
respect, and they had a genuine desire to express, in the cos- 
tuming and scenery, a true picture of the time they were 
representing. 

A period of six months elapsed from the beginning of our 
study to the final presentation before the school. During this 
time the interest never lagged—in fact it seemed to grow stronger 
all the time. Throughout, there was a genuine spirit of co- 
operation, and a willingness to help in any way and at any 
time. Owing to the difficulty of getting the assembly room, 
because of gymnastic classes being held there, rehearsals and 
work on the screen had to be carried on out of school hours. 
Saturday morning rehearsals were cheerfully attended and 
there was always a group willing to work every afternoon. 
The spirit of unselfishness, the willingness to give up any per- 
sonal desire for the good of the whole, was very marked. 

Few of the pupils had taken part in such an exercise before. 
Some of them had suffered from their sense of limitation. In 
this piece of work they were drilled until they felt sure of what 
they were to do and say. Instead of making them seem studied, 
this certainty gave them self-confidence and promoted spon- 
taneity of action. They experienced a joy in their feeling of 
power which grew out of their mastery of difficulties. 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATION OF SCENES FROM THE 
TALISMAN 


MABEL ELIZABETH DRYER AND MARGARET PERSIS BROWN 
Francis W. Parker School 


THE THEFT OF THE BANNER OF ENGLAND 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 
RicHARD CauR DE Lion, King of England. 
BERENGARIA, Queen of England. 
Lapy EpitH PLANTAGENET, Cousin of King Richard. 
Sir KENNETH oF ScoTLAND, Knight of the Leopard. 
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Str THOMAs DE Vaux, Baron of Gilsland. 
Conrad, Marquis of Monsarrat. 

Sir Henry NeEvitte, Chamberlain to the king. 
ADONBEC EL HAkiM, Physician to Saladin. 
NEcTABANUS, A Dwarf. 

EXECUTIONER. 


Pace to the queen. 


ScENE [ 


Place: On the Mount of St. George, in the camp of the 
Crusaders in Palestine. The Knight of the Leopard guarding 
the banner of England. Time: Midnight. 

(Knight, pacing back and forth; noise from without.) 

Sir Kenneth.—Who goes there? 

Dwarf.—In the name of Merlin stay thy spear or I come not 
at you. 

Sir Kenneth.—Who art thou that would approach my post? 
Beware: I am here for life and death. 

Dwarf.—Sheathe thy sword or I will conjure thee with a 
bolt from my arblast. 

Sir Kenneth.—Unbend thy arblast and come into the moon- 
light, or by St. Andrew I will pin thee to the earth, be what or 
who thou wilt. 

(Dwarf comes on the stage.) 

Sir Kenneth—Why com’st thou here? 

Dwarf.—What matters it so that you presently attend me in 
the presence of those who have sent me hither to summon you? 

Sir Kenneth.—In this I cannot gratify thee, for my orders 
are to abide by this banner till daybreak; so I pray thee to hold 
me excused in this matter. 

(Sir Kenneth resumes walk and Nectobanus interrupts him.) 
warf.—Look you, either obey me, as in duty bound, or I 
will lay the command upon thee in the name of one whose beauty 
could call down the genii from their sphere, and whose grandeur 
could command the immortal race when they had descended. 

Sir Kenneth.—Go to, Nectobanus; who is this lovely lady of 
whom thou speakest ? 

Dwarf.—Look you here, and as thou knowest or disownest 
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this token, so obey or refuse her commands who hath deigned to 

impose them on thee. 

(Saying this he places a ruby ring in the knight’s hand. It has 
a knot of carnation-colored ribbon on tt.) 

Sir Kenneth.—In the name of all that is sacred, from whom 
didst thou receive this witness? 

Dwarf.—Fond and foolish knight, wouldst thou know more 
of this matter than that thou art honored with commands from 
a princess? Every minute that thou tarriest is a crime against 
thy allegiance. 

Sir Kenneth.—Good Nectobanus bethink thyself, can my lady 
know upon what duty I am this night engaged? Is she aware 
that my honor depends on my guarding this banner till daybreak, 
and can it be her wish that I should leave it, even to pay homage 
to her? 

Dwarf.—It matters little to me whether you be traitor or 
true man to this royal lady. Give back the ring and I will leave 
you. 

(Dwarf turns around as if to leave the mount.) 

Sir Kenneth.—Stay—stay. And may it not be postponed for 

even a few hours, till daybreak? 

warf.—She requires thy presence instantly. Harken, thou 
cold-blooded and suspicious knight, these are her very words: 
“Tell him that the hand that dropped roses can bestow laurels.” 

Sir Kenneth.—Hold—hold—yet a moment hold. (To self.) 
Am I either the subject or slave of King Richard, more than as 
a free man sworn to the service of the crusades? And whom 
have I come here to honor with lance and sword? Our holy 
cause and my transcendant lady! 

Dwarf.—The ring—the ring, false knight, return the ring. 

Sir Kenneth.—A moment, good Nectobanus; disturb not my 
thoughts. (To self.) What if the Saracens should attack our 
lines? Should I stay here to see that the king’s pride suffer no 
humiliation, or should I speed to the breach and fight for the 
cross? To the breach assuredly, and next to the commands of 
God are the commands of my lady. (Aloud.) Nectobanus are 
you to conduct me far from hence? 
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Dwarf.—But to yonder pavilion of the queen. 
Sir Kenneth (to self).—I1 can return instantly. I will throw 

myself at my lady’s feet and pray her to return and conclude 

my watch. (Aloud.) Come now, good Nectobanus, let us hasten 
to obey the commands thou hast brought. 

Dwarf.—Haste he that will, thou hast not been in haste to 
obey the summons, nor can I walk fast enough to follow your 
long strides. You do not walk like a man, but bound like an 
ostrich in the desert. 

(Nectobanus lags and Kenneth picks him up and carries him.) 

(Conrad of Montserrat in disguise ascends Mt. St. George, 
steals the banner, breaks the staff and departs hastily. Kenneth 
returns to complete his watch. Finds banner gone. Searches for 
traces of thief. Sits down and gives way to his remorse. El 
Hakim the Moorish physician approaches.) 

El Hakim.—Knight of the Leopard, why art thou cast down? 
(No reply.) Cannot the physician who healed King Richard be 
of assistance to his noble knight ? 

Sir Kenneth.—Leave me, Hakim: thou hast the most wonder- 
ful science which man ever possessed, but the wounds of the 
spirit are beyond thy power. 

El Hakim.—Not if the patient will explain his calamity and 
be guided by the physician. 

’ Sir Kenneth.—Know then that last night the banner of Eng- 
land was displayed from this mound. I was its appointed 
guardian—morning is now breaking—here lies the broken 
banner-spear. The banner itself is lost, and here sit I a living 
man. 

El Hakim.—(Examining him.) How! thy armour is whole— 
there is no blood on thy weapon, and report speaks thee unlikely 
to return thus from the fight. Thou hast been trained from thy 
post. 

Sir Kenneth.—And if it were so, physician, what remedy? 

El Hakim.—The sage flies the tempest which he cannot con- 
trol. Use thy speed, therefore, and fly from the vengeance of 
Richard to the shadow of Saladin’s victorious banner. 

Sir Kenneth.—My choice were rather that my writhen fea- 
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tures should blacken, as they are like to do, in this evening’s 
setting sun. Leave me to recollect my sins and reconcile myself 
to Heaven. (Evxit.) 

(Kenneth resumes his thoughts. ) 
(Curtain. ) 


ScENE II 

Interior of Richard’s tent, Palestine. King Richard and De 
Vaux sleeping. Slow, armed tread is heard approaching tent. 
De Vaux wakes. 

De Vaux.—Who comes? (Knight of Leopard enters.) 
Whence this bold intrusion? 

Richard (wakes).—Hold, De Vaux, Sir Kenneth cometh 
like a good soldier to render account of his guard. To such the 
general’s tent is ever accessible. Speak Sir Scot—thou com’st 
to tell of a vigilant, safe, and honorable watch, dost thou not? 
The rustling of the folds of the banner of England were enough 
to guard it, even without the body of such a knight as men hold 
thee. 

Sir Kenneth.—As men will hold me no more. My watch 
hath neither been vigilant, safe nor honorable. The banner of 
England has been carried off. 

King Richard.—And thou alive to tell it?) Away, it cannot 
be. There is not even a scratch on thy face. Why dost thou 
stand thus mute? Speak the truth. It is ill jesting with the 
king. Yet I will forgive thee if thou hast lied. 

Sir Kenneth.—Lied! Sir King! but this also must be endured 
—I have spoken the truth. 

King Richard.—By God and by St. George! De Vaux, 
go view the spot—this fever has disturbed his brain—this can- 
not be—the man’s courage is proof—it cannot be. Go speedily 
—or send if thou will not go. (Enter Neville hastily.) 

Neville (excitedly).—The banner of England is gone and 
the knight who guarded it has been overpowered and probably 
murdered. (Sees Sir Kenneth.) But whom do I see here? 

King Richard.—A traitor. (Takes his battle-axe.) A 
traitor whom thou shalt see die a traitor’s death. (Draws back 
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weapon as if to strike, pauses a moment, then lets his weapon 
fall to the ground.) But there was blood, Neville—there was 
blood upon the place! Hark thee! Sir Scot—brave thou wert 





once, for I have seen thee fight. Say thou hast slain two of the 








thieves, in the defense of the standard—say but one—say thou 
hast struck but a good blow in our behalf, and get thee out of 
the camp with thy life and thy infamy! 

Sir Kenneth.—You have called me a liar, my Lord King, and 
therein, at least, you have done me wrong. Know that there 
was no blood shed in the defense of the standard. 

King Richard.—Now by St. George! (Heaves his arm as 
if to strike.) 

De Vaux (places himself between the king and Sir Ken- 
neth).—My liege this must not be here, nor by thine own hand. 
It is enough of folly for one night and day to have intrusted 
thy banner to a Scot. Said I not they were ever fair and false? 

King Richard.—Thou didst De Vaux, and thou wast right. 
I should have known him better. And yet it is strange to see 
the bearing of the man. Coward or traitor he must be, yet he 
abode the blow of Richard Plantagenet, as our arm had been 
raised to lay knighthood on his shoulder. Had he shown the 





slightest sign of fear—had but a joint trembled, or an eyelid 
quivered—I had shattered his head like a crystal goblet. But I 
cannot strike where there is neither fear nor resistance. 

Sir Kenneth.—My lord— 

King Richard.—Ha! hast thou found thy speech? Ask grace 
from heaven but none from me, for England is dishonored 
through thy fault; and wert thou my own brother there is no 
pardon for thee. 

(Noise heard from without. Guard enters and announces the 
queen. ) 

King Richard.—Detain her—detain her, Neville, this is no 
sight for women. Away with him, De Vaux, through the back 
entrance of our tent; coop him up, and answer for his safe 
custody with your life. And hark ye—he is presently to die— 
but let him have a ghostly father 
body. And stay 





we would not kill soul and 





hark thee, we will not have him dishonored: 
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he shall die knightlike, in his belt and spurs; for if his treachery 
be as black as hell, his boldness may match that of the devil him- 
self. And send me the executioner speedily. (“ Om +t 
outer pavilion. ) 

Voice of Queen.—I knew it—the king will 1 
(Executioner enters. ) 

King Richard.—Sir Kenneth of Scotland is tu aic suuruy. 
\nd hark thee, villain, observe if his cheek loses color or his eye 
falters. Mark me the smallest twitch of the features, or wink of 
the eyelid. I love to know how brave souls meet death. 

Exccutioner.—lf he sees my blade waved aloft without 
shrinking, he is the first that ever did so. 

Voice of Edith—lIf{ your grace make not your own way, I 
make it for you; or if not for your majesty, for myself at least. 
Chamberlains, the queen demands to see King Richard—the 
wife to see her husband. 

Chamberlain.—It grieves me to gainsay you; but his Majesty 
is busied upon matters of life and death. 

Edith—And we seek also to speak with him on matters of 
life and death—I will make entrance for your grace. (Puts 
aside the curtain. Ladies enter.) 

King Richard (displeased ).—What means this, Berengaria ? 

Queen.—Send away that man; his look kills me. 

King Richard.—Begone, sirrah—what wait’st thou for? Art 
thou fit to look on these ladies ? 

Executioner.—Y our highness’s pleasure touching the head. 

King Richard.—Out with thee, dog! A Christian burial. 
(Exit executioner.) And now, foolish wench, what wishest 

thou? (Queen kneels before him.) What seeks the lady of my 
heart in her knight’s pavilion in this early and unwonted hour? 

Queen.—Pardon, my most gracious liege 

King Richard.—Pardon! for what? 

Queen.—First, for entering your royal presence too boldly 
and unadvisedly. 

King Richard.—Thou too boldly? The sun might as well 
ask pardon because his rays entered the windows of some 
wretch’s dungeon. But I was busied with work unfit for thee to 
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witness, my gentle one, and I was unwilling besides that thou 
shouldst risk thy precious health where sickness has been so lately 
rife. 

Queen.—But thou art well now. 

King Richard.—Well enough to break a lance on the bold 
crest of that champion who refuses to acknowledge thee the 
fairest dame in Christendom. 

Queen.—Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon—only one 
—only a poor life. 

King Richard.—Ha! Proceed. 

Queen.—This unhappy Scottish knight— 

King Richard.—Speak not of him, madam, he dies—his doom 
is fixed. 

Queen.—Nay, my royal liege, ’tis but a silken banner neglected 
—Berengaria will give thee another broidered with her own hand, 
and rich as ever dallied with the wind. Every pearl I have shall 
go to bedeck it, and with every pearl I will drop a tear of thank- 
fulness to my generous knight. 

King Richard.—Thou knowest not what thou sayest—pearls! 
can all the pearls of the East atone for a speck upon England’s 
honor—all the tears that ever woman’s eye wept wash away a 
stain on Richard’s fame. Go to, madam, know your place, and 
your time, and your sphere. At present we have duties in which 
you cannot be our partner. 

Queen (to Edith).—Thou hear’st Edith, we shall but cense 
him. 

Edith.—Be it so. (Steps forward.) My lord—I your poor 
kinswoman crave you for justice rather than mercy. And to the 
cry of justice the ears of a monarch should be open at every time, 
place, and circumstance. 

King Richard.—Ha! our cousin Edith? She speaks ever 
kinglike, and kinglike will I answer her, so she bring no request 
unworthy of herself or me. 

Edith.—My lord, this good knight, whose blood you are about 
to spill, hath done, in his time, service to Christendom. He hath 
fallen from his duty, through a snare set for him in mere folly 
and idleness of spirit. A message sent to him in the name of one 
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who—why should I speak it—it was my own—induced him for 
an instant to leave his post. 

King Richard.—And you saw him then, cousin? 

Edith.—I did, my liege. It is no time to explain. Wherefore 
| am here neither to exculpate myself nor blame others. 

King Richard.—And where did you do him such a grace? 

Edith.—In the tent of her Majesty the queen. 

King Richard.—Of our royal consort? Now by Heaven and 
by St. George, this is too audacious. That you should have 
admitted him to an audience by night, in the very tent of our 
royal consort, and offer this as an excuse for his disobedience 
and desertion! By heaven, Edith, thou shalt rue this thy life 
long in a monastery. 

Edith.—My honor, Lord King, is as little touched as yours, 
and my Lady the Queen can prove it if she thinks fit. But I have 
already said, I am not here to excuse myself nor inculpate others 
—TI ask you but extend to one, whose fault was committed under 
strong temptation, that mercy which even you, Lord King, must 
one day supplicate at a higher tribunal, and for faults, perhaps, 
less venal. 

King Richard (bitterly).—Can this be Edith Plantagenet, the 
wise and noble? Now, by King Henry’s soul! Little hinders 
but I order thy minion’s skull to be fixed as a perpetual orna- 
ment by the crucifix in thy cell. 

Edith.—And if thou dost, I will say it is a relic of a good 
knight, cruelly and unworthily done to death by—(checks her- 
self )—by one of whom I shall only say he should have known 
better how to reward chivalry. 

Queen.—O peace—peace, for pity’s sake, you do but offend 
him more! 

Edith.—I care not, the spotless virgin fears not the raging 
lion. Let him work his will on this worthy knight. Edith, for 
whom he dies will know how to weep his memory. To me no 
one shall speak of politic marriage to be sanctioned by his poor 
hand. 

King Richard (stamping).—Away—away, the sun has risen 
on the dishonor of England and it is not yet avenged. Ladies, 
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withdraw, if ye would not hear orders which would displease 
you; for by St. George I swear— 

El Hakim (entering pavilion).—Swear not! 

King Richard.—Ha, my learned Hakim, come, I hope, to 
tax our generosity. 

El Hakim.—I come to request instant speech with you— 
instant 

King Richard.—In what can I pleasure you, my learned 





and touching matters of deep interest. 


physician ? 

El Hakim.—Great king, let thy servant speak one word and 
yet live. I would remind thee that thou owest to the Intelligences 
whose benefits I dispense to mortals, a life— 

King Richard.—And I warrant me thou wouldst have another 
in requital, ha? 

El Hakim.—Such is my humble prayer to the great Melech 
Ric, even the life of this good knight who is doomed to die. 

(King paces up and down and speaks to himself.) 

King Richard.—Why, God-a-mercy, I knew what he desired 
as soon as ever he entered the pavilion. Here is one poor life 
justly condemned to death and I, a king, and a soldier, who have 
slain thousands by my command, am to have no power over it. By 
St. George it makes me laugh! Wife—kinswoman—Hakim— 
each appears in the lists as soon as the other is defeated. This 
is a single knight fighting against the whole mélée of the tourna- 
ment—ha! ha! ha! 

El Hakim.—A doom of death should not issue from laugh- 
ing lips. Let thy servant hope that thou hast granted him this 
man’s life. 

King Richard.—Take the freedom of a thousand of thy cap- 
tive countrymen instead. This man’s life can avail thee nothing, 
and it is forfeited. 

El Hakim.—All our lives are forfeited. But the great creditor 
is merciful and exacts not the pledge rigorously nor untimely. 

King Richard.—Thou canst show me no special interest thou 
hast to become intercessor betwixt me and the execution of 
justice, to which I am sworn as a crowned king. 

El Hakim.—Thou art sworn to the dealing forth of mercy 
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as well as justice. But what thou seekest, great king, is the exe- 
cution of thine own will. As for the. concern I have in this 
request, know that many a man’s life depends upon thy granting 
this boon. 

King Richard.—Explain thy words—but think not to impose 
upon me by false pretexts. 

El Hakim.—\Know then, that the medicine to which thou, 
Sir King, owest thy recovery, is the talisman. Severe restrictions, 
painful observances, are necessary on the part of the sage who 
uses this mode of cure, and if he fails to cure at least twelve 
persons within the course of each full moon, the virtue of the 
divine gift departs from the amulet, and both the last patient and 
the physician will be exposed to speedy misfortune, neither will 
they survive the year. I require yet one life to make up the 
appointed number. 

King Richard.—I cannot see how delivering a criminal from 
the death he deserves should go to make up thy tale of miracu- 
lous cures. 

El Hakim.—When thou canst show why a draught of cold 
water should have cured you, when the most precious drugs 
failed, thou may’st reason on the other mysteries attendant on 
this matter. Ask therefore no more questions; it is enough that 
by sparing this man’s life you will deliver thyself, great king, 
and thy servant from a great danger. 

King Richard.—E| Hakim, when you bid Richard Planta- 
genet fear that a danger will fall upon him for some ill omen, 
you speak to no ignorant Saxon or doting old woman, who fore- 
goes her purpose because a hare crosses her path. 

El Hakim.—I cannot hinder your doubt of my words, but 
will you think it just to deprive the world of the benefits of this 
virtuous talisman rather than extend forgiveness to one poor 
criminal? Bethink you, Lord King, that though thou canst slay 
thousands, thou canst not restore one man to health. Thou 
canst cut off the head, but not cure the aching tooth. 

King Richard.—This is over-insolent. We took thee for our 
leech, not for our conscience keeper. 

El Hakim.—And it is thus the most renowned prince of 
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Frangistan repays benefit to his royal person? Know, then, that 
through every court of Europe and Asia—to Moslem and Naza- 
rene—wherever honor is loved and infamy detested—to every 
quarter of the world will I denounce thee, Melech Ric, as thank- 
less and ungenerous ; and even the lands that never heard of thy 
renown shall yet be acquainted with thy shame! 

King Richard.—Are these terms to me, vile infidel? (Strides 
up to him.) Art thou weary of life? 

El Hakim.—Strike! Thine own deed shall then paint thee 
more worthless than could my words. (Richard turns fiercely 
from him and traverses the tent, then hastily traces a line or two 
on paper.) 

King Richard(to Neville).—The provost will deliver this 
Scot to you on this warrant. Bring him hither. (Ewxit Neville.) 
(King resumes pacing up and down.) (To El Hakim.) Thank- 
less and ungenerous! as well be termed coward and _ infidel. 
(Enter Neville with Kenneth.) Hakim, thou hast chosen thy 
boon, and though I had rather thou hadst asked my crown jewels 
yet I may not, kinglike, refuse thee. Take this Scot, therefore, 
to thy keeping. Use him as thy bond-slave, to be disposed of as 
thou wilt, only let him beware how he comes before the eyes of 
Richard. Is there aught else in which I may do thee pleasure? 

El Hakim.—The bounty of the king hath filled my cup to 
the brim. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT THE HISTORY OF POTTERY 
A MORNING EXERCISE* 


HELEN PUTNAM 
Francis W. Parker School 


FIRST EXERCISE 
Reading of Selections from Longfellow’s “Keramos,” with a 
Few Words of Explanation of the Poem.—hH. P. 


A long time ago, before people invented pottery, they used 
gourds for dippers and cocoanut shells for cups, and if they could 
not find cocoanut shells or gourds, they used wooden bowls. In 
countries where bamboo grows they carried water in bamboo 
flasks. They cut off one joint of bamboo and corked it up and put 
water in it. And they carried water in skin bags, and they made 
stone mortars to grind their corn in. And they made baskets, 
too. After a while they began to make pottery, and we think 
one way it was invented was this: Once a person went down to 
a pond to get some water, and it was all muddy at the edge of 
the water. He stepped in the sticky mud (which was really 
clay) and left footprints. And when he came the next day the 
place was dry. And he came again after a rain, and then he 
saw that the footprints were full of water, and he dug one out 
and brought it home and used it for a bowl. I made this foot- 
print to show you how his looked. Then they thought they 
would make bowls with their hands. They took a solid piece of 

* While the children of the Francis W. Parker School are working at their 
modeling, stories are sometimes told them of famous potters, or of the history of 
pottery ; and they are encouraged to think out their own theories of how pottery 
came to be invented, and then are given opportunity to compare these theories 
with those of authorities on the subject. Occasionally the older children are 
given references to look up and report upon to the class. Out of this work grew 
two consecutive morning exercises based upon the material thus accumulated. 
The following stories are retold, as nearly as possible in the children’s own 


words, not omitting some misstatements which were made in the telling. The 
illustrative drawings are taken from the Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 
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clay and dug it out in the middle, this way. That is the way we 
make some of our inkwells. 

S. O., 4th Grade 


A long time ago, people used to have houses called wattle 
and daub. They were made of branches and twigs all woven 
together, with clay plastered over them. And sometimes these 
houses would burn, and people saw that the clay would not burn 
like the branches, but only got harder, so they thought it would 
be a good plan to make houses of the clay, and then they made 
bricks for their houses. And they learned to make their dishes 
hard by burning, too. 


G. H., 4th Grade 


A long time ago, long before the white people were here, the 
Indians did not have pottery, but used baskets (Fig. 1, a) to 





FIG. 1 


cook in. And to keep their baskets from burning up they put 
clay on the outside. They liked that. We think that some time 
a woman was cooking in a basket smeared with clay, and she 
went off and left it over the fire and it burned up. And when 
she came back she found only the clay, which was still in the 
shape of the basket but burned hard, like this (Fig. 1,b). That 
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i gave her an idea, and she decided to make other bowls like that, 
and she told her friends about it. For a while they made bowls 
by sticking clay over the outside of the basket, but then they 
; thought that if they put the clay on the inside they could build 
f the bowl up higher by using coils, just as they used coils in 
making their baskets. Then it looked like this (Fig. I, c). 
[ After a while they learned to scrape the bowls smooth, like this 
t (Fig. 1, d) and at last to paint them (Fig. 1, ¢). 
G. H., 3rd Grade 


The way that potter’s wheels were first thought of was this: 
The ancient people used to put their vases on round stones and 


























FIG. 2 


turn them round to shape them, and after a while they thought 
it would be better to keep the stand turning and shape the pots 
by hand. This is a drawing (Fig. 2, a) made from a wall 
painting on an Egyptian building erected about 4000 B.c. This 
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drawing (Fig. 2, b) shows an Egyptian wheel, date about 2000 
B. C., run by foot power like our kick-wheel downstairs. This is 
another (Fig. 2, c), a Greek one, showing the way they marked 
the pots. They put them on the wheel and held a stick up 
against the pot and it would leave lines. Maybe this way of ; 
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FIG. 3 














marking was the result of some potter going off and leaving his 
work on his wheel, and some mischievous boy coming along and 
turning the wheel and sticking a stick up against it while it 
moved. In the Middle Ages, they had a potter’s wheel that 
was driven by turning a crank, and after a while they fastened 
a treddle to the wheel and ran it with that. After that they 
used steam, and now they use electricity. 


P. H. G., 8th Grade 


I want to tell you something about Greek vases. The Greeks 
used their vases in the beginning to hold grain and wine. Their 
first vases (called Amphorae) were on this order (Fig. 3, a), 
and were stretched on ropes in the room. This Amphora has 
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two handles. This is a second kind (Fig. 3, b). Sometimes the 
points were long enough to stick into the ground. This (Fig. 3, 
c) is a Krater, which is perhaps the largest of all the Greek 
vases. It was used for mixing wine with the water. We get 
our word crater from this word. This (Fig. 3, d) is a drink- 
ing cup, called Kantharos. From the large Krater they poured 
the wine into a pitcher (Fig. 3, e) and then into the drinking 
cups, which were very beautiful, the most beautiful being a 
Kylix (Fig. 3, f) which was used for the wine offered to the 
gods. This large jar (Fig. 3, g), the Hydria, was used for 
storing grain. This round jug, called Aryballus (Fig. 3, h) was 
for carrying water for the bath, and the Lebes (Fig. 3,7) was a 
jardiniére. 

The decorations on Greek pottery are divided into four great 
classes. This (Fig. 4, a) shows the earliest stage—just straight 





lines and circles and triangles, and you can see how they corre- 
spond with our Indian designs (Fig. 1, ¢). The second (Fig. 4, 
b) shows how they used fishes and seaweed, and small plants 
and things of that nature, for their designs. The third (Fig. 4, 
c) is the largest class of all, the conventional design. The fourth 
class is perhaps the most important. That is the class decorated 
by figures of people. It is the most important because it is a 
great source of history. We learn a great deal of Grecian his- 
tory from their vases. The Greeks decorated their vases with 
figures of heroes and kings. We can tell their dress from these 
vases, their customs and habits, and something about their 
religion and their wars and battles. Sometimes Greek artists 
would put a whole battle on a vase. 

T. M., rth Grade 
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Perhaps you will remember reading in the Recorder that the 
fourth-grade children are furnishing a room in a Greek house. 
Some of the children are making pottery for it. Some of them 
have made Amphorae, and some vases, and some others have 
made lamps (Fig. 5). Besides these toy ones, three of the 
children are making Greek vases for the fourth-grade room. 
The Greek clay is red when it is baked, and our clay is white. 
We haven't any red clay, so we have painted the vases and pot- 
tery to make them look like the Greek. We had to find out how 
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FIG. 5 


to make these vases so we studied pictures and went to the Art 
Institute and studied the lamps and vases there, and in that way 
found out how to make them. When we go out on our field 
trip to Glencoe, we are going to bring home some of the com- 
mon clay. Some people say that common clay when it is baked 
turns red, and we are going to try and see if it does. 


SECOND EXERCISE 


Reading of Selections from Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Esra,” and 
from Omar Khayam.—Mrs. B. 


The pottery about which we talked to you yesterday was 
earthenware. We are going to talk to you today about porcelain. 
Porcelain is made of very fine white clay called kaolin, or else 
of a compound made to imitate kaolin. When broken, it shows 
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white and glassy all the way through; earthenware does not. 
Porcelain requires a great deal more heat to fire it than earthen- 
ware does; for that reason earthenware was invented before 
porcelain. The first porcelain we know about was made in 
China, probably about the time of Christ. We know that the 
American Indians did not make any. They did not use the 
potter’s wheel, and even the Greeks never made porcelain, 
although they worked with the potter’s wheel and made wonder- 
fully beautiful earthenware. Porcelain did not come into 
Europe at all until about the fourteenth century. Then various 
Furopean countries began to make it. Can you think why it 
started just then? You of the older classes know that after the 
Crusades the people of Europe began to trade with the Orient a 
ereat deal more than before. They had found out what riches 
there were there, and travelers worked farther and farther to 
the East, looking for trade, until finally, in the fourteenth century, 
Marco Polo and his father went into China; and among the 
things that Marco Polo brought back to his people from China 
were pieces of porcelain, which he introduced into Europe by 
the name of chinaware; that is why we call it china. The people 
of Italy and Spain were the first Europeans to make porcelain. 
Of course you know that Marco Polo was an Italian. A great 
many of the travelers were Italian or Spanish, and when they 
made their ware they copied the Chinese porcelain, not only in 
material but also in coloring and decoration. We are going to 
tell you this morning of some of the ware they produced in 
trying to make these copies, and of one kind in particular—. 
Majolica. This was made on an island by the name of Majorca, 
a Spanish island in the Mediterranean Sea. PF 





Palissy, a Frenchman, was the first potter to invent a por- 
celain of artificial kaolin. He was a rather poor man, whose 
profession was painting stained glass windows for churches. 
He happened to see a piece of Majolica ware in a Paris museum, 
and from that time on he had no peace of mind until he could try 
to make a ware like it. So he went to a pottery near by and got 
some pieces of their jars, which he ground up and tried to use, 
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Perhaps you will remember reading in the Recorder that the 
fourth-grade children are furnishing a room in a Greek house. 
Some of the children are making pottery for it. Some of them 
have made Amphorae, and some vases, and some others have 
made lamps (Fig. 5). Besides these toy ones, three of the 
children are making Greek vases for the fourth-grade room. 
The Greek clay is red when it is baked, and our clay is white. 
We haven’t any red clay, so we have painted the vases and pot- 
tery to make them look like the Greek. We had to find out how 





FIG. 5 


to make these vases so we studied pictures and went to the Art 
Institute and studied the lamps and vases there, and in that way 
found out how to make them. When we go out on our field 
trip to Glencoe, we are going to bring home some of the com- 
mon clay. Some people say that common clay when it is baked 
turns red, and we are going to try and see if it does. 


SECOND EXERCISE 


Reading of Selections from Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” and 
from Omar Khayam.—Mrs. B. 


The pottery about which we talked to you yesterday was 
earthenware. We are going to talk to you today about porcelain. 
Porcelain is made of very fine white clay called kaolin, or else 
of a compound made to imitate kaolin. When broken, it shows 
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white and glassy all the way through; earthenware does not. 
Porcelain requires a great deal more heat to fire it than earthen- 
ware does; for that reason earthenware was invented before 
porcelain. The first porcelain we know about was made in 
China, probably about the time of Christ. We know that the 
American Indians did not make any. They did not use the 
potter’s wheel, and even the Greeks never made porcelain, 
although they worked with the potter’s wheel and made wonder- 
fully beautiful earthenware. Porcelain did not come into 
Europe at all until about the fourteenth century. Then various 
European countries began to make it. Can you think why it 
started just then? You of the older classes know that after the 
Crusades the people of Europe began to trade with the Orient a 
ereat deal more than before. They had found out what riches 
there were there, and travelers worked farther and farther to 
the East, looking for trade, until finally, in the fourteenth century, 
Marco Polo and his father went into China; and among the 
things that Marco Polo brought back to his people from China 
were pieces of porcelain, which he introduced into Europe by 
the name of chinaware; that is why we call it china. The people 
of Italy and Spain were the first Europeans to make porcelain. 
Of course you know that Marco Polo was an Italian. A great 
many of the travelers were Italian or Spanish, and when they 
made their ware they copied the Chinese porcelain, not only in 
material but also in coloring and decoration. We are going to 
tell you this morning of some of the ware they produced in 
trying to make these copies, and of one kind in particular—. 
Majolica. This was made on an island by the name of Majorca, 
a Spanish island in the Mediterranean Sea. 7.5. 





Palissy, a Frenchman, was the first potter to invent a por- 
celain of artificial kaolin. He was a rather poor man, whose 
profession was painting stained glass windows for churches. 
He happened to see a piece of Majolica ware in a Paris museum, 
and from that time on he had no peace of mind until he could try 
to make a ware like it. So he went to a pottery near by and got 
some pieces of their jars, which he ground up and tried to use, 
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but this did not work at all well because the jars were poorly 
made, and there were pebbles in the clay, and the only kiln he 
had to used was that of the glass foundry, which was too hot. 
But he tried other clays and kept on working, spending all his 
money in trying to find out what materials to use, though his 
wife, who had no sympathy with his aim, made his life miserable 
with her scolding and complaints. Finally he went to one of the 
larger potteries to look and see how the ware was made, but 
they would not let him in. So he came back, but on his trip he 
saw the Majolica ware again, and it was so wonderful that it 
was like an intoxication to him, and he had to work at it. So he 
built a kiln, but that did not work very well, and he had to build 
another. At last, after more and more successful experiments, a 
day came when he felt sure that he was going to succeed. He 
had a fire in his kiln, but his fuel gave out, so he went into the 
house and broke up the chairs and tables to burn. His wife and 
neighbors tried in vain to stop him. Then his fire started to go 
out again, and he went into the house and tore up the floor. That 
finished the firing, and when he opened the kiln, he had the 
white opaque glaze for which he had worked so long. After 
that he worked as a potter, and he chose some very queer decora- 
tions; he used to take not only flowers and fruits, but insects and 
frogs and lizards as ornamentations on his dishes. Palissy was a 
Huguenot, a sect at that time greatly hated by the Royalists, 
but the king liked his ware so well that he was taken to court 
to work there. Later, however, he was thrown into prison 
because he was a Huguenot, and died there. 
C. G., oth Grade 

The Chinese ware was clearer and better than the European 
ware; it was whiter and it lasted longer, so everybody in Europe 
was trying to find real kaolin to use in pottery instead of the 
artificial mixture. ‘There was a German physician and chemist, 
Dr. Boettger, who was interested in pottery making. One morn- 
ing his servant came in with the doctor’s wig freshly powdered 
and feeling strangely heavy. Dr. Boettger always investigated 
everything, so he asked about the powder, which looked and felt, 
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he thought, like the Chinese kaolin. The servant told him he 
had gotten the powder from a neighboring blacksmith, who was 
selling it. The smith said he had been out riding and had gotten 
some white clay in his horse’s hoof. When he scraped it out, it 
powdered so finely that he thought it would make good wig 
powder, so he had gotten some to sell. Dr. Boettger investigated 
it and found that the clay was kaolin. Then he began making 
pottery, and became very much interested in it. The king of 
Saxony saw his ware and liked it, and sent Dr. Boettger and 
his assistants to a castle near Dresden, where they could work 
without having the secret found out. This was the beginning of 
the famous Meissen pottery, which is one of the best known 
porcelain wares today. 
S.R.S., oth Grade 


3esides the highly colored Chinese wares, such as Canton, 
which led to the bright-colored European pottery, like Majolica, 
there is a great deal of old Chinese porcelain that is blue and 
for example, the Nankin ware. Some of the Europeans 





white 
liked the blue and white better than the brighter-colored china, 
30 they tried to imitate it. At first they copied the Chinese 
designs as closely as they could, but later they began to make 
their own patterns. The people of Delft, in Holland, became 
famous for their blue and white porcelain. Their older pieces 
show the influence of the Chinese patterns, but their later work 
is decorated with pictures of objects they saw about them— 
boats, windmills, etc. Some of the Meissen ware, notably the 
well-known onion pattern, is also blue and white. There is a 
blue and white English china that is a very close copy of the 
Nankin ware. That is the famous ‘‘Willow pattern,” a real 
Chinese pattern, with a Chinese legend attached, although the 
arrangement for the dishes was designed by the famous Eng- 
lish artist, Turner. Alice is going to tell you the legend. 


/ F. 


Once upon a time there was a merchant, and this merchant 
lived in a very fine house, and he had a very beautiful daughter. 
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And there was a man who liked her very much. He was a poor 
man and lived in a small house across the river from the mer- 
chant (you can see both houses on the plate). One day this 
merchant went out, and the poor man came and took the mer- 
chant’s daughter, and led her under the willow trees and across 
the bridge to his house. One of her servants went with her. 
When the merchant came home, he was very angry at his 
daughter and the young man, and he got into his boat and 
started across the river to catch them. They were very much 
afraid he was going to catch them, so they prayed to the Spirit 
of the Air to help them, and he turned them into birds, and 
they flew away and were happy ever after. 


A. K., 3rd Grade 


Josiah Wedgewood was born in England in 1730. He came 
from a family of potters and naturally became one. He was 
taken from school when quite young, and went into partnership 
with his uncle. He was employed as thrower—that is, he made 
shapes for jars on the potter’s wheel. After a few years he went 
into partnership with another potter, and they built a place 
known as the Bell Works. The reason they called it that is 
because they had a bell on the top that called all the people to 
work. Wedgewood took great interest in his laborers. He 
built them comfortable houses and made their working condi- 
tions as good as possible. In this building, the Bell Works, he 
made what is known as queensware. The reason he called it 
this was because the first piece of it he made, he gave to the 
queen, and she ordered so much of it that he got rich. About 
this time, the Duchess of Portland had an auction of some of her 
possessions. Among them was a wonderful vase which had 
been brought from Italy, and Wedgewood wanted it to copy. 
So he tried to bid it in at the auction, but a young man, a 
nephew of the Duchess, wanted it too, to keep it in the family, so 
he bid against Wedgewood. At last when the bidding had gone up 
very high, the young man went to Wedgewood and asked him 
what he wanted it for. Wedgewood told him he was a potter, 


and he wanted to try to make some ware like it. They finally 
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agreed that the young man should buy it, but Wedgewood was 
to borrow it until he could get his copy made. The copies he 
made are known as jasper ware, and the modern jasper ware is 
what we call Wedgewood. The reason why Wedgewood went 
into the scientific part of pottery-making is because he lost his 
leg; he had to have it cut off, and could not work at the wheel 


any more. 


M. L., oth Grade 


Reading from Kipling’s “Letters from the East,” of the 
description of his visit to a Japanese pottery.—H. P. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE IN EDUCATION 
The meaning of the term “line of least resistance’ as applied 

to school work seems to be somewhat confused. Many seem 
to interpret it as equivalent to the lazy man’s doc- 

Popular 


trine of laissez faire; thereby reading into it the 
Misconceptions : F 


idea that Johnnie should not be compelled to do 
anything which his whim does not prompt him to do, but must 
work only as his teacher is able to catch and to hold his interest. 
Conversely, “line of greatest resistance” is understood to mean 
the course by which Johnnie’s nose is held firmly to the grind- 
stone and in which he is made to do what he does not want to 
do; because grandpa was brought up that way, and because in 
his future career he will always have to do many things that he 
does not want to do; and, finally, because it is good for Johnnie 
to get used to this sort of thing—he needs discipline; and, they 
assume, discipline must be imposed from without rather than 
from within. 

This dispute over the question of whether, in matters educa- 
tional, we shall follow the line of least resistance or not, arises 
from a confusion of the terms license and freedom, and from ¢ 
failure to comprehend the correct meaning of the term “line 
of least resistance.” Hence it is a mere battle of words, and 
will be settled as soon as the terms are properly defined. 

The term “line of least resistance” is borrowed from physi- 
cal sciences; and, therefore, for its definition we must turn to 
Scientific science. In the realm of natural phenomena, re- 
Meaning of sistance is the source of useless work; and it is, 
the Phrase therefore, the chief obstacle in the way of con- 
a perpetunm mobile, as it is often 
called. Were it not for resistances of various kinds, it would be 





structing a perfect machine 
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possible to build a machine that would convert all the energy 
supplied to it into useful work. Such a machine would be a 
perfect machine, i. e., its efficiency would be 100 per cent. 

But since resistance is inherent in all transformations of 
as from coal into steam 





energy from one form into another 
power or electric light—and since economy demands that as 
little of the energy available for a given machine be spent in 
useless work, it is clear that, in order to convert the greatest 
possible amount of the available energy into useful work, the 
machine or system must be so constructed that the resistances 
taking into 





inherent in the situation are as small as is possible 
account, of course, the limitations and constraints necessary to 
the conditions of the problem. Hence, in physics, to follow 
the line of least resistance means to construct machines or other 
physical systems which shall have the maximum efficiency that 
is possible under the limitations imposed by the nature of the 
case. 

Line of least resistance is thus equivalent to line of maxi- 
inum efficiency. 

In the light of this definition, the scene of the controversy 
is shifted; for everyone of us has been trying his best to make his 


school or his teaching attain maximum efficiency. 
Application to 


; So we must all agree th re have 2 rying 
ssineoataks » we must all agree that we have been trying 


to follow the line of least resistance in this sense, 
which is the true sense. This definition does not, however, 
settle the problems of education by any means; for we have 
now to determine how we may find the line of maximum eff- 
ciency in any given case. 

Before attempting to answer this question, let me point out 
that this statement of the problem of education renders wholly 
irrelevant the arguments -of those who would run the schools 
on the good old lines on which they were run when Adam was an 
urchin. It is as far beside the mark to claim that because the 
classics and the doctrine of formal discipline have been tried 
and seem to have proved useful in educating us, they therefore 
furnish the sole means of attaining maximum efficiency, as for 
an engineer to claim that because certain devices invented by 
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Watt had been tried and seemed to prove useful in his engines— 
which burned twelve pounds of coal per horsepower per hour— 
they therefore furnish the sole means of attaining maximum 
efficiency in the modern engine, which burns but one pound o; 
coal per horsepower per hour. 

The problem of definitely finding the path of maximun 
efficiency in the schools is at present rather indeterminate. In 
the case of the engine, or any other physical sys 


Educational 
Problems tem, we are generally in a position to say definitely 
Indefinite what the path of maximum efficiency is in the light 


of our present knowledge; in most cases, we can, and we actually 
do, foretell how an engine or an electric-light plant shall be 
constructed and managed in order to attain this end. We are 
able to do this as well as we do because we have developed an 
accurate system of measuring both the efficiency of the finished 
plant, and the properties of the various factors that enter into 
its construction. In the case of the schools, this is not so. We 
possess no system of accurate measurement for determining either 
the educational efficiency of a school plant, or that of a single 
teacher; nor have we found out how to tell whether a given 
pupil is developing his maximum efficiency in the social system. 

Hence, before we shall be in a position definitely to answer 
the question as to what is the path of maximum efficiency of a 
How toMake School system or a teacher, some system of meas- 
the Problem urement will have to be devised, and the laws that 
Definite relate the properties of the parts of the system to 
one another 





for example the laws relating the individual to 
society—will have to be worked out. This means much experi- 
mentation and many failures, just as has been and still is, to 
_ some extent, the case in the domain of engineering. But if the 
and no one will 
deny that it is being so attacked now all along the line—there is 
every reason to believe that the efficiency of the schools will 
gradually increase, even as that of steam engines is continually 


problem is attacked in a truly scientific way 





doing. But without such study and experimentation, and with- 
out an eye constantly on the future, rather than on the past, 
such progress will be slow indeed. 
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It must now be clear that license plays no part in determining 

‘ the line of maximum efficiency, while freedom does. In con- 
7 structing an electric light plant, for instance, it 
The Possible is never a question of whether the copper will or 
Solution ; a se 

will not conduct electricity. Since we know some 
of the laws relating copper and electricity, we are able to place 
the copper so that it will realize its own nature most completely 
in serving the plant. If we but knew the laws of the relations 
of the individual to society, and those of the development of the 
mind, and a few others of like nature, we would be able to treat 
johnnie as we treat the copper: i. e., we could place him in the 
stem so that he would always be in freedom to realize himself 
in the service of society—for true freedom consists in coming 


into harmony with law. 


In making the rounds as an art teacher of a public-school 
ystem, it once fell to the lot of the writer to spend a weekly half- 
hour at a small country school. On one occasion an 
Results versus : 
Discussion of 
Industrial with more initiative than the rest put a fence in his 
Education 


illustrative drawing was in progress. A small boy 


picture, whereupon the good country schoolmarm 
pounced upon it with the reproof, “Why Johnny, Miss C. did ‘ 
not tell you to draw a fence! Never do anything that the teacher 
doesn’t tell you to do!’ One sometimes feels a suspicion that we 
as a teaching profession are waiting to be “told” before we really 
do anything in the matter of industrial education. Looking over 
the files of educational journals and reports of educational meet- 
ings we find that during the last ten years they have been filled 
with discussions of the subject. One reaches the stage of fairly 
loathing its mention, and so far to what has it all amounted? 
In meetings—a long confession of faith—in schools—joints and 
Morris chairs. And now the public has taken it up and is begin- 
ning to demand as President Roosevelt expressed it, ‘“The schools 
train toward and not away from the farm and the shop.” When 
one reads the opinions expressed at the recent meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., he becomes hope- 
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ful that something will be done. When he stops to think what it 
means to alter or introduce one simple exercise in a school 
machinery as large as that of Chicago or New York he knows 
that the school man will hesitate before he multiplies any possible 
mistake by the child population of a metropolis. Consequently 
the chances are that the manufacturer will act while the edu- 
cator still hesitates, and so the movement will lack that breadt! 
which would result from their combined efforts. 

In our school system great social by-products go to waste. In 
the cities we realize the value of the country life affording 
tibiae an natural stimuli. We long to build a school house in 
Social the middle of a farm, feeling that the whole prob 
By-Products lem would be solved if the curriculum were built 
inthe School around such ideally real conditions. But do the 
rural schools make use of this material? In towns and cities 
schools are next-door neighbors, perhaps, of great manufacturing 
industries or it may be they overlook the comings and goings o1 
a world’s commerce. What could be more desirable than that 
the school system should connect with these natural centers of 
community life, making use thereby of a fund of experience which 
under other methods is altogether wasted. Is this done? The 
trouble is that we spend our time making out uniform courses of 
study. We see its absurdity when we find that we have taught 
the Philippinos to make Swedish models—flour sacks, and bread 
boards. It is just as bad, if not so evident, when we fit the school 
in Ruralville with the same garment that we cut for the com 
munity at Fall River. 

But we are quite right in proceeding with caution. The manu- 
facturer never turns his entire plant into an experimental labora- 

tory. Every progressive one does, however, main- 
The Duty of the 
Government to 
Organize when they prove fit and ready for the market he 


Educational = adlopts them in his business. Why should not the 
Laboratories 


tain a small shop in which he tries new ideas and 


government treat education in the same business- 
like and scientific way? It maintains experimental stations in 
connection with its fisheries. It spends money in developing 
agriculture. It considers it worth while to send out free seeds 
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to farmers all over the country in order that it may study the 
needs and possibilities of various soils. Are educational interests 
of less account? Why should not the Department of Education 
at \Vashington equip and carry on a school in some typical rural 
community, making there a scientific investigation of the best 
methods of developing the resources and of making up defici- 
ences? Such a school should be small and should have for its 
purpose the working out of the proper rural school curriculum. 
A similar experiment should be maintained in industrial and 
commercial centers. An educational laboratory is the only eco- 
nomical and scientific way to study the present situation. Let us 
hope that this national interest in the question will find an out- 
let in some such sane and immediate results. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE N. E. A. 





The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. at Washington was of peculiar interest because of its emphasis on 
industrial education. This subject held the center of attention and was dis- 
cussed from every side. The standpoint of the manufacturer, the teacher, 
the psychologist, and the child received equal attention. In its many-sided- 
ness this convention differed somewhat from the meeting of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education which met in Chicago 
last January. 

The papers read at the Washington meeting were necessarily brief, being 





limited to ten minutes. They are to be published in the report of the meet- 
ing. It will be sufficient if we give here merely the outlines from which each 
person spoke. It will be noted that the topics were assigned in such a way 
as to make of the combined separate papers an ordered and cumulative pre- 
sentation of a single topic. 


SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
OUTLINE OF DISCUSSION OF FIRST PROPOSITION—-JAMES E. RUSSELL 


I. Our Government the Resultant of Contending Forces. 
1) Forces making for aristocracy or oligarchy. 





a) In new country leaders always necessary. 
b) Earliest educational institutions were for training of leaders. 
2) Forces making for democracy. ' & 
a) Desire for “liberty, equality, fraternity.” 
b) Equality of opportunity basic principle of national life. 
II. Inefficiency of Present Educational System. 
1) Schools planned for those going on to colleges. 
2) “Average” man unprovided for. 
3) Vocational training omitted. : 


III. Changes Necessary in Educational System. 
1) Real equality of opportunity given to all. 
2) Early years of school curriculum enriched. 
3) Technical training between ages of 14 and 20 at public expense. 


IV. Results. 
1) Greater efficiency of workman contributes to wealth of nation, 





2) Greater pride in his work makes workman better citizen and more con- 
servative member of society. 
3) Industrial rank of nation raised. 
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SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


OUTLINE OF DISCUSSION OF SECOND PROPOSITION—-EDWARD C, ELLIOTT 


I, The Essential Elements of Educational Opportunity, 
1. The American public school and its relation to political opportunity. 
2. The translation of political opportunity into economic opportunity. 
3. The fiction of equality of educational opportunity. 
4. The maintenance of an “educational equilibrium.” 


Il. Forces Contributing to Vocational Selection. 
1. Social; economic; personal; educational. Each acting from: 
a) Conscious motives, or 
b) Unconscious motives. 
2. Selective function of the public school. 
a) Horizontal social selection versus vertical vocational selection. 
Ill. Vocational Selection through Industrial Education, 
1. Effective operation of dependent upon 
a) Determination of the extent of industrial demand and supply of 
individuals. 
b) Determination of the quality of the demand of specific industrial 
capacities and interest. 
c) Determination of supply of actual and potential individual possession 
of specific industrial capacities and interests. 
2. Character of the industrial capacities and interests. 
3. The public school as an instrument for “industrial determination ;” the 
extent of necessary reorganization so as to prevent positive mis- 
selection. 


IV. The Significance of Vocational Selection for the Maintenance of the 
Educational Equilibrium, 

Outline of Paper by James F. McElroy, Albany, N. Y., on the Subject of 
“The Most Urgent Need of Our Educational System is an Adequate Provision 
for the Vocational Needs of Children Destined for Industrial and Domestic 
Pursuits,” 


GENERAL PROPOSITION 


1 Our public schools do not furnish to the boys and girls, destined to 
perform their life work in our industries, the education they require. 

2. The course of study in our schools is based upon the theory that the 
student will continue throughout the entire course and graduate at the high 
school, and this course is designed to prepare the student for admission to 
colleges, 

3. This plan is unjust, unfair, and unreasonable, so far as it relates to 
over 60 per cent. of the students who enter our grammar schools. 

4. After inquiry concerning one hundred mechanics, I have not found one 
that is a graduate from the high school or even from the grammar school. These 
men all left school before completing their grammar school course to take up 
the work of learning a trade. : 
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5. The object of education is to give students the best preparation for their 
life work and to give them such an education as will be conducive to their 
happiness and well-being. 

6. The crying need of our schools is that they shall give to the laboring 
class an entirely different kind of instruction and something better suited to 
their needs. 

7. The manual-training high schools do not meet this requirement, because, 
(1) students must enter upon their life work in the industries before such a 
course in the high school can be completed; (2) as a rule, young men are not 
financially able to complete the manual-training high-school course; (3) the 
work of the manual-training high school fits young men better for foreman 
than for positions as mechanics. 

8. The technical schools do not supply the demand, because graduates of 
technical schools will not work in factories at $3.00 to $3.50 per day, nor will 
their technical efficiency in shop work compare with those who have been 
trained outside of the technical schools. As a rule, the technical graduate seeks 
work that is less arduous and that demands bigger pay. 

9. Trade schools do not exactly meet the requirements, because, (1) a boy 
enters a trade school before he has sufficient knowledge of mechanics and 
sufficient experience in the world to know what trade he ought to enter, or 
what kind of work he is best able to perform; (2) a trade school is narrowing, 
limiting the student to the work of a particular trade. This is especially objec- 
tionable because of the division of labor made necessary by modern industrial 
methods which still further limits his experience to particular operations in 
manufacturing. 

10. Our great educational need is to provide for the 60 per cent. of our 
grammar-school enrolment that now drops out before the grammar-school course 
is completed. This can best be done by the establishment of industrial schools 
where a student can get a working knowledge of several trades, because, (1) a 
knowledge of several trades broadens the knowledge and experience of men and 
makes them more efficient ; (2) No knowledge of a machinist is complete without 
knowledge of the trade of the blacksmith who forges the material upon which 
the machinist works, or the patternmaker and the foundryman who prepares the 
castings upon which the machinist works; (3) A knowledge of several trades 
gives men a wider experience and fits them for positions of leaders and foremen 
to look after men performing several kinds of work; (4) With a knowledge of 
several trades, he can then enter any one of the several trades which offers 
him the opportunity he seeks for employment; (5) Such knowledge also enables 
him to adapt himself to the line of work for which he finds he is best qualified 
by natural ability and by education; (6) It enables him to take up work in a 
trade where labor is scarce when labor may be too abundant in the line in 
which he was educated in case his education was confined to a trade school; 
(7) The best and most efficient mechanic is the all ’round mechanic who under- 
stands all of the processes entering into the line of manufacturing and studies 
his own trade in connection with the processes which precede and which follow 
the line of work in which he is engaged; (8) A working knowledge of a number 
of trades is important, because the modern tendency is to classification of labor, 
to systematizing and to confining men to one class of work. This comes as a 
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result of modern methods of manufacturing. If he is to acquire a broad knowl- 
edge of mechanics, he cannot get that broad knowledge in our large industries, 
but he there becomes only a part of a large working machine whose work is to 
turn out a certain product. In our modern industries a man never works at all 
parts of a trade, but works on the shaper or the lathe, or the milling machine, 
or some other machine, performing a small part of the total work on any piece 
of material; (9) A working knowledge of several trades makes a man broad- 
minded, makes him more intelligent, and makes him able to estimate the value 
of the work performed by others. It also helps the employer because he is 
enabled to shift his men to bring up a certain part of the work of a factory 
when that part falls behind. 

11. It is impracticable and unreasonable to expect the manufacturer with 
a more or less changing list of employees to carry on a system of instruction of 
apprentices. A young man cannot be bound to a manufacturer for a certain 
number of years of service as in the old apprentice system. He leaves the 
employ of the maufacturer at will and if he has gained a good knowledge of 
mechanics and has become a good machinist, he readily gets employment 
elsewhere at good wages. Furthermore, the manufacturer cannot afford to 
establish schools for educating workmen. 

12. This work should be done in connection with our grammar schools and 
the industrial schools should receive the boys that now leave the grammar 
schools in order to learn something “practical.” These schools should have the 
air of the shop. They should be places where things are done. Work on 
machines should be accompanied by work in making mechanical drawings. 
They should also have instruction in the sciences which pertain to the particular 
trades which are taught. 

SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
PROPOSITION 4b. INTERMEDIATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
(Extract from letter of Chas. F. Morse.) 

. ... In regard to the remarks which I shall make at Washington, I will 
say that it is my opinion that this country cannot adopt a system which is in 
vogue in other countries of having industrial schools for certain classes of 
people and culture schools for other classes; that industrial education, as I 
understand the term, should not be undertaken with pupils under 14 years of 
age, and then should be a question of election with parents and pupils, with 
assistance in choice rendered by teachers who have given serious consideration 
to the question. 

I believe heartily in manual training from the kindergarten through the 
grammar and high-school courses. 

In my opinion, to attempt industrial education in cultural schools can only 
result in an injury to the cause of industrial education; that for the smaller 
communities a school for several towns, with a vocational motive, would be 
desirable. In the larger towns we should continue to have the cultural school, 
the manual-training school, and parallel with these an industrial school. .... The 
principals of the high schools of the state .... are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that trades cannot be taught successfully in existing high schools and 
that the work should be done in independent schools. 
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SYMPOSIUM: THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


PROPOSITION 4cC. TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS FOR THE EDUCATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS—GEORGE H,. MARTIN 


1. Avowedly vocational purpose .will exclude general courses; industrial 
character will exclude college preparatory courses. 

2. May be commercial, agricultural, mechanical, or polytechnic. 

3. The age of pupils, length of courses, and entrance requirements should 
correspond with high schools of other sorts. 

4. Threefold work: (1) to furnish technical knowledge and skill; (2) to 
promote intelligence and culture; (3) to develop a sense of civic obligation. 

5. For first purpose there should be appropriate drawing, mathematics, 
and science; also shop practice under shop-trained instructors producing salable 
commercial product. 

6. For the other purposes the course should include history, economics, 
civics, physical training, English, vocal and instrumental music. 

7. No attempt has been made to indicate the sequence of studies, time 
distribution, or mode of administration, financing, and governmental relations 
of the school. 

8. There has been no thought of throwing away the existing high school 
nor of substituting a technical high school for it. 

The only definite conclusions reached were that the public school with its 
present organization is inadequate, and that industrial education has a legiti- 
mate place in the course of study, somewhere; just where, however, was not 
decided. Some thought in the elementary school, others, at the close of the 
elementary school, and still others, in a separate continuation school. With 
a view toward making a definite recommendation the subject was carried 
over to the July mecting of the N. E. A., there to be brought up for further 
discussion. 

One of the most valuable contributions to the general discussion was the 
address of welcome given by President Roosevelt in the East room of the 
White House. The Washington Post gave ‘the speech in full as it is here 
reproduced : 


SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT 


Gentlemen and ladies: Of all the bodies of citizens that I have received 
here at the White House, there is none which occupies a more important 
relation than yours. I am tempted to say none has come that has occupied as 
important a relation to the nation, because you men and women who deal with 
education, who represent the great American policy of education for all children, 
provided by the public as the prime duty of the public, bear a relation to the 
family, a relation to the future of our whole people, such as no other like 
number of individuals can bear. I own six of the children that you educate, and 
I am prepared to extend cordial sympathy to some of you. 

Seriously, friends, it is idle for any man to talk of despairing of the future 
of this country, or feeling unduly alarmed about it, if he will come in contact 


with you here, and with the forces that you represent. Fundamentally this 
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country is sound morally, no less than physically. Fundamentally, in its family 
life, and in the outside activities of its individuals, the country is better, 
and not worse, than it formerly was. This does not mean that we are to be 
excused if we fail to war against rottenness and corruption; if we fail to 
contend effectively with the forces of evil; and they waste their time who ask 
me to withhold my hand from dealing therewith. But it is worth while to 
smite the wrong for the very reason that we are confident that the right will 
ultimately prevail. You who are training the next generation, are training 
this country as it is to be a decade or two hence; and, while your work in train- 
ing the intellect is great, it is not as great as your work in training character. 
More than anything else, I want to see the public school turn out the boy and 
the girl who, when man and woman, will add to the sum of good citizenship 
of the nation. It is not my province, nor would it be within my capacity, to 
speak about your pedagogic problems. You yourselves are far better able to 
discuss them. But, as a layman, let me say one or two things about your work. 

In the first place, I trust that, more and more, our people will see to it 
that the schools train toward and not away from the farm and the workshop. 
Ve have spoken a great deal about the dignity of labor in this country, but 
we have not acted up to our spoken words, for in our education we have tended 
to proceed upon the assumption that the educated man was to be educated away 
from and not toward labor. The great nations of mediaeval times who left such 
marvelous works of architecture and art behind them were able to do so because 
they educated alike the brain and the hand of the craftsman. We, too, in our 
turn, must show that we understand the law which decrees that a people which 
loses physical address invariably deteriorates, so that our people shall under- 
stand that the good carpenter, the good blacksmith, the good mechanic, the good 
farmer, really do fill the most important positions in our land, and that it is an 
evil thing for them and for the nation to have their sons and daughters forsake 
the work which, if well and efficiently performed, means more than any other 
work for our people as a whole One thing that I would like to have you teach 
your pupils is that, whether you call the money gained salary or wages does not 
make any real difference, and that if, by working hard with your hands, you 
get more than if you work with your head only, it does not atone for it to 
call the smaller amount salary. 

The term, “dignity of labor’ implies that manual labor is as dignified as 
mental labor; as of course it is. Indeed the highest kind of labor is that which 
makes demands upon the qualities of both head and hand, of he«rt, brain, and 
body. Physical prowess, physical address, are necessities; they stand on a level 
with intellect, and only below character. Let us show that we regard the 
position of the man who works with his hands as being ordinarily and in good 
faith as important and dignified and as worthy of consideration as that of 
business men or professional men. We need to have a certain readjustment of 
values in this country, which must primarily come through the efforts of just 
you men and women here, and the men.and women like you throughout this 
land, 

I would not have you preach an impossible ideal; for if you preach an ideal 
that is impossible you tend to make your pupils believe that no ideals are 
possible, and therefore, you tend to do them that worst of wrongs—to teach them 
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to divorce preaching from practice, to divorce the ideal that they in the abstract 
admire from the practical good after which they strive. Teach the boy and 
girl that their business is to earn their own livelihood; teach the boy that he is 
be the homemaker; the girl that she must ultimately be the homekeeper; that 
the work of the father is to be the bread winner, and that of the mother the 
housekeeper ; that their work is the most important work by far in all the land; 
that the work of the statesman, the writer, the captain of industry, and all the 
rest, is conditioned ; first, upon the work that finds its expression in the family, 
that supports the family. So teach the boy that he is to be expected to earn his 
own livelihood; that it is a shame and scandal for him not to be self-dependent, 
not to be able to hold his own in the rough work of actual life. Teach the 
girl that so far from its being her duty to try to avoid all labor, all effort, that 
it should be a matter of pride to her to be as good a housewife as her mother was 
before her. 

The effort should be made to teach everyone that the first requisite of 
good citizenship is doing the duties that are near at hand. But, of course, this 
does not excuse a man from doing the other duties, too. It is no excuse if a 
man neglects his political duties to say that he is a good husband and father, 
still less is it an excuse if he is guilty of corruption in politics or business to 
say that his home life is all right. He ought to add to decency in home life, 
decency in politics, decency in public life. 

So my plea is not that the homely duties are all sufficient, but that they are 
a necessary base upon which to build the superstructure of the higher life. Our 
children should be trained to do the homely duties in the first place, and then, 
in addition, to have it in them so to carry themselves that collectively we may 
well and fitly perform the great and responsible tasks of American citizenship. 





Superintendent Lucy Whipple of Pierce County, N. D., has consolidated 


the ninety-nine schools of that county into one, with a large new building. 
The pupils are carried by team, and in case of heavy storms can remain for a 


day or two in the building, living on canned goods and crackers. 


Teachers in Vienna are following the American example in demanding 
more pay. Under the present system, says the New England Journal of 
Education, they may receive, after six years’ service, the munificent salary 
of $360 a year. After six years more they are promoted to $520, and after 
thirty-five years may hope, if everything goes well, for $840 a year. 


According to the New York State official report, 82 per cent. of the 
juvenile offenders have been in the last year appreciably benefited by the 
probation system. The old practice of sending the boys of the tenements 
to prison for offenses which country boys and even college men commit as a 
joke and consider the expression of animal spirits, is bound to pass sooner 


or later. 





For five years, according to the Journal of Education, there has been 
but one case in Franklin, Ind., in which a contagious disease made the closing 
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of a classroom necessary. On this occasion the school was closed because 
of the one case, and there was no further spread of the disease. These 
results have been accomplished -by the heroic measure of a weekly fumiga- 
tion of school buildings. 

A plea for humor in the schoolroom is made by Superintendent Bevins 
in the North Carolina Journal of Education. Humor there will always be, 
he contends, and unless the teacher shares it and directs it, it will be 
directed against him in the form of practical jokes and ridicule. By 
humor he means to cover rather broadly everything that makes for a spirit 
of naturalness and relaxation in the schoolroom. 


The Salem Normal School, Salem, Mass., has obtained good results with 
one year of school gardening, in spite of very adverse conditions in the 
way of soil and situation. The second grade had a flower garden; the three 
highest grades, a vegetable garden. Closer touch with nature, acquaintance 
with outdoor work and with many facts of food-production and a pleasanter 
social relation between pupils and teachers are among the results recorded in 
Miss Learoyd’s article in the Journal of Education. 


Hannibal, Mo., has been combining geography, history, and several other 
less well-defined subjects in a concrete study of textiles. The incentive 
seems to have come from an article in the Chicago Rceord-Herald, of last 
August, describing some mills of Fall River, Mass. Managers of many mills 
were written to, and were found quite willing to furnish samples of their 
particular goods at the various stages of its manufacture. With this as a 
beginning, the subject naturally carried the children into the consideration 
of markets, transportation, and geographical relations in general. 


Since 1842, there have been few marked changes in the public-school 
system of Pennsylvania, says T. B. Noss in an article in the Journal of 
Education. Improvements in practical working have been made, but the 
organic features of the system have been but slightly altered. The begin- 
ning of a forward movement was made by the appointment last year of an 
educational commission to collate all the school laws and to prepare new 
bills. It is hoped that the results of this commission will mark a distinct 
advance in American public-school education. 


Amusing examples of foreign influence on the spelling of school children 
in New York City is given in the Educational Review for February, by Julia 
Richman. The words were selected at random from classes of immi- 
grants. “Kitchen” was spelled in seventeen different ways in a class of 
twenty-four, the ways ranging from “cichan” to “citjhen.” Miss Richman 
makes a classification of difficulties and urges that many of them are due, 
not only to the characteristics of the students’ native tongue, but to inherent 
inconsistencies of the English language. She makes a strong appeal for 
spelling reform. 
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Rising interest in school-music was shown by the creation last January 
in Chelsea, Mass., of a municipal music commission. Concerts are to be 
given frequently in the school halls in all sections of the city. In the 
primary schools, says the Journal of Education, a plan is being started for 
the study of the lives of great composers with musical illustrations adapted 
to the appreciation of the youngest children. In the grammar schools a 
system of glee clubs is begun, directed by one of the teachers. Members 
of these clubs progress gradually through the High School Glee Club to 
the choral club of the city. 


Midland Schools contains a symposium of over forty superintendents 
and presidents of schools giving suggestions for the new School Law Com- 
mission in Iowa. Apparently the commission will not lack material for 
consideration. Compulsory closing of schools where the enrolment is exces- 
sively small is one of the measures frequently recommended; and connected 
with it is the demand for larger and more efficient consolidated schools in 
the rural districts. The lawful election of school superintendents for a 
longer period than one year is another reform asked by many. Questions 
of salary also receive the usual amount of attention. 


The New England Magazine contains an article by Professor Warren 
on the advancement of the appreciation of art by means of the schools. He 
deplores the tendency in education to force a merely practical and utilitarian 
training into the schools. ‘Most children are naturally sensitive to the 
simpler kind of beauty. But criticism and analysis are repellant and so 
harmful.” “The child’s immediate surroundings in the schoolroom should 
be beautiful.” The love of flowers and gardens should be cultivated, also 
the sense of order. Drawing lessons should aim at concreteness—and 
should develop accuracy of observation. But Professor Warren thinks 
that art museums are not especially valuable for the younger children. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Moral Training in the Public Schools. Five Essays by CHARLES Rucu, T. 
P. Stevenson, Epwin D. STarBuck, FRANK CRAMER, GEORGE E. MEYERS. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1907. 12mo, cloth, pp. 208. 

Educational science is confronted with no more difficult or more impor- 
tant problem than that of moral training in the public schools. The reason 
why so much that is irrelevant and impractical has been said upon the subject is, 
that science has not settled in any definite and authoritative way what the 
determining forces of conduct are nor to what extent and by what means these 
forces can be generated or controlled by the conscious processes of education. 
The results of experience and experiment are no less vague and unsatisfactory 
than the pronouncements of science. The educational practitioner may there- 
fore be excused if he is more or less at sea. 

“If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do,” our course would 
be plain. It is easy to teach creeds and catechisms; it is easy to teach the 
ten commandments and all the prohibitions and injunctions of the sternest 
moral code. But though “the brain may devise laws for the blood, yet a hot 
temper leaps o’er a cold decree.” We may envy the simple faith of those who 
believe that he who knows what is right and our reasons for thinking it right 
will practice the right, but when we interrogate science and human experience 
for a justification of that faith we are disappointed. Since there is no exact 
method of determining the moral efficiency of the public schools, that efficiency 
is naturally underrated by those who are appalled by what they conceive to be 
the increasing if not unparalleled immorality of their day and generation. On 
the other hand, those who have faith in the character forming power of dog- 
matic instruction on morals are quick to devise a system of instruction which 
they think will be a panacea for all our social, political, and industrial ailments. 
Since there have long been schools in which formal instruction in religion and 
morals has had a regular place on the daily programme, and since in every city 
of the United States there are today schools in which the same formal teaching 
occurs, it seems that an examination of the results of such schools might be 
made in accordance with scientific methods. If the pupils of these schools are 
found to be more manly and womanly than the pupils of the public schools, 
more chaste in speech and thought, more respectful to their parents, more 
fervent in business, stronger to resist temptation, more faithful to their 
employers, more strictly law abiding, the case for dogmatic instruction in 
religion and morals would be at least half won. In the absence of such results 
established by thorough investigation, skepticism in regard to the efficacy of 
following the young about with “a movable pulpit” has grown apace. And yet 
we may be nearer salvation than when we believed. This skepticism forces the 
students of educational science to a profounder study of these questions: 
Whence cometh character? What are the limitations of the school’s responsibili- 
ties? By what means can they perform their whole duty in the training of 
“exemplary citizens?” 

The conditions under which the public schools work may well allay the 
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ecstacy of our enthusiasm in regard to the magnitude and speed of results to be 
achieved by any system of moral training. That the public schools reach no 
children until the home and the street have wrought upon their inherited 
instincts for five years, that it loses one-half of them by the time they are twelve 
years old, and three-fourths of them by the time they are fourteen years old, 
that it has them not to exceed five hours out of the twenty-four, and only for 
five days in the week, and that they bring into the school the spirit of their 
outside environment, should temper our enthusiasm with sober caution. 

Such are the reflections evoked by the little book under discussion. The 
controversial spirit is encouragingly absent from it: ‘Two things,” says the 
author of the fourth essay, “have been permanently settled by the American 
people; the children of the nation shall be educated in the public schools, and 
religious instruction shall not be given in those schools.” For the most part 


“ec 


the authors of these essays accept as a postulate, that “adjustment to persons is 
the heart of morality,” and as far as they seek sanctions for the moral code 
they find them in the inexorable necessity of our social organization. 

The reading of these essays seems to force upon us these conclusions: 
(1) That the personality of the teacher is the controlling factor in any solution 
of the problem they discuss; (2) That antecedent to any considerable improve- 
ment in results we must have a greater proportion of more mature and pro- 
fessionally trained teachers; (3) That in this professional training must be 
included a broad discussion of the subject of moral training in the public 
schools; (4) That textbooks for teachers, not for pupils, must be provided in 
order that there may be available, suitable , and systematically arranged 
material; (5) That our work must be as systematic in this subject as in others, 
though at any cost it must be divested of that formal, spiritless, wooden char- 
acter, which in the opinion of competent judges has often rendered moral 
instruction futile if not harmful; (6) That when all is said success depends in 
this, as in other subjects, upon the intelligence, tact, earnestness, and personal 
character of the teacher. : 

The essays, especially the first, abound in definite practical suggestions. 
Among the most valuable of these suggestions are those on pp. 39 to 49, which 
treat of “Punishment, and the Reformation of the Wrongdoer.’’ On the whole, 
sound, sane, suggestive, instructive, inspiring,,seem to the reviewer the adjec- 
tives that most fitly describe this little book. It is worthy the attention of 
teachers. CHESTER T, LANE 

Fort Wayne Hicu ScHoor 


The Later Cave-Men. By KatuHarine E. Dopp. Chicago: Rand, McNally 

& Co. 

This book is the third in a series whose full significance it is hard to esti- 
mate. The Tree-Dwellers and The Early Cave-Men were pioneer works—new 
educational tools in fact, and in our devotion to books made in the form of 
those we have been long accustomed to, it is not strange that every teacher 
does not know how to use this new resource at once. On the other hand to 
many who realize that schooling is primarily a matter of doing and thinking 
rather than of mechanical adjustment, this organization of material has proved 
to be of real service. 
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The transition to more connected discourse in the present volume has been 
well made. One misses the more dramatic effect of The Tree-Dweilers, but the 
new story holds the attention and both children and adults are found to be 
unwilling to lay it down until they get through the “next chapter.” It will take 
time for the point of view here represented to lead in schools, and other types 
of material will need to be employed in the same way that has been used here. 
In the meantime it is interesting to notice the appeal that the books are making 
to children on their own merits, quite apart from school use. They seem also 
to have a function for older pupils; for instance, in one of the leading settle- 
ments they were found to be well adapted for club work and in a technical school 
after the first show of resentment against “baby books,” the girls came through 
them to an appreciative study of industrial problems. A very capable modern- 
language teacher in Europe is planning to use them as English reading material 
for German and French children—the combination of simple vocabulary and 
construction with interesting, instructive, and substantial thought material would 
seem to promise success in this undertaking as well. In our search for means of 
moral instruction the natural development shown through invention and general 
increase of control would seem of much greater value than the direct application 
methods or such lessons as Mr, Thompson-Seton’s Natural History of the Ten 
Commandments. Frank A. MANNY 


Examining and Grading Grains. By THomas LyttTLETon Lyon, Pu.D., ana 
Epwarp GerrAkp Montcomery, B.S.C. Chicago: Ginn & Co., 1907. Illus- 
trated. Pp. tor. $0.60. 

This book is a laboratory manual, including a series of exercises in field 
crops, to be used by students in agricultural colleges. Careful studies are made 
of wheat, corn, oats,’ barley, hay plants, with a chapter on seed-testing. A 
classification of the species of each crop is given with a detailed study of the 
characters used in testing, grading, and judging the crop commercially. Some 
attention is also given to variations in treatment for common diseases, 

No attempt has been made to discuss the methods of teaching, but the 
authors have prepared a separate pamphlet containing many practical sugges- 
tions on collecting materials and teaching which can be had from the publishers. 


ScHOooL oF EDUCATION BERTHA CHAPMAN 


Chicago 


The Ifs of History.. By JosepH EpGAR CHAMBERLAIN. Philadelphia: Henry 

Altemus Company, 1907. Pp. 203. 

This attractive volume will doubtless prove particularly welcome to those 
educators who believe in “training along the lines of least resistance.” It is 
much easier for the pupil to guess at what might have happened than to 
attempt seriously to find out what actually did happen. The work is written 
in an entertaining style. That he may arrive at the proper dramatic climax the 
author does not confine himself to simple facts in his statement of historical 
conditions. It would be wearisome, and would spoil the romantic flavor of 
the book, to point out all the technical inaccuracies in the different chapters. 
The author writes with a charming disregard of all probabilities, and limits 
his speculations by possibilities only. S. E. THomas 


CHARLESTON, ILL, 
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Introductory Sight-Singing Melodies. By E. W. Newron. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 

| This little book of forty-two pages contains exercises and short songs for 

use in the earlier grades. The exercises are graded much as usual and present 

no striking feature. The novelty and worth of the book lie in the exercise songs 


































which form a welcome contribution to the musical literature for primary work. 
Since the value of the school song is primarily cultural, its choice should not 
be restricted by the technical problems its presents, and to tear apart a lovely and 
beloved rote-song to find a phrase suitable for notation and reading, is often to rob 
it of its charm. Few of the primary songs given as sight-reading material possess 
enough musical worth to render them worthy of laborious study, while drill on 
barren exercises degenerates into drudgery. Wide-awake teachers, therefore, 
have been searching for suitable material apart from the fine rote song, and have 
been using devices of alteration and composition—both usually dangerous—to 
meet the need. In this little volume appears a generous supply of the very 
material desired. The songs show an experienced touch and are set to sensible 
and charming texts. They are four or eight measures in length, are carefully 
phrased, and run through the nine common keys. A few are so written that two 
melodies with the same text may be sung together, forming a two-part song suit- 
able for use in third-grade work. Problems of 7, }, $, -and 3 measure are 
taken up and consecutive or frequent intervals used. Further enhanced by a 
good piano accompaniment, these tiny songs should delight the children. 
M. R. K. 








Larger Types of American Geography. By Cuartes A. McMurry, Pu.D. 

The Macmillan Company, 1907. Pp. viit+271. $0.75 net. 

This is the third of a series of geographical readers, and is intended for 
children of the seventh and eighth grades. Eight important geographical types 
are presented: the Appalachian Mountains, the Rocky Mountains, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, the first Pacific railroad, the Mississippi River, the iron and steel 
business, cotton mills and cotton manufacture, and New York City. 

The purpose is to show, in a simple way, the causal relation between 
physical and industrial and social conditions. The treatment of each topic is 
careful and scientific; the chapters are interesting and suggestive; and as a 
supplementary reader, the book ought to be of the greatest help in giving to 
children something of the spirit and meaning of geography. H. G. 


From Trail to Railway Through the Appalachians. By A pert Perry 

BricHamM, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. 188. $0.50. 

To understand and appreciate the changes that have taken place since the 
buffalo traces and Indian trails were the only paths by which to travel toward 
the west, is to understand the best part of American history. From Trail to 
Railway makes their appreciation possible for boys of the seventh and eighth 
grades. : 








The maps are excellent, showing the topography clearly. The pictures are 
well chosen. Of special interest are the chapters on “The Erie Canal,” “The 
National Road,” “The Great Valley,” and “To Kentucky by Cumberland Gap.” 
a Be 
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and C. L. Watton. Manila, 4to. With maps and illustrations. Pp. 246. 
$0.56. 

GINN AND COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Fairy Tales—Vol. I. (The Open Road Library of Juvenile Literature.) Com- 
piled and edited by Marion Fiorence Lansinc. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 
179. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Selected Poems of Robert Burns. Edited by Pu1tto Metvyn Buck. Cloth. Pp. 
323. $0.25. 

Spenser's Faerie Queene—Book I. Edited by Grorce A. Waucnuopr. Cloth. 
Pp. 294. $0.25. 

Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Edited by Stpney C. Newsom. Cloth. Pp. 152. 
$0.25. 

Methods in’ Teaching. (Being the Stockton Methods in Elementary Schools.) 
By Rosa V. WINTERBURN. Including a chapter on “Nature-Study” by EDwarp 
Hucues. Cloth. Pp. 355. $1.25. 

Graphic Algebra. By ArtHuR ScHULTzE. Cloth. Pp. 93. $0.80. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


The Beginner's Primer. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 126. $0.25. 
The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book. By Etiza R. BatLey aND Joun M. MANty. 
Cloth. Pp. 154. $0.30. 


LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY, BOSTON 


The Wide Awake Second Reader. By Crara Murray. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Pp. 191. 
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HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
The Ifs of History. By JosepH EpGAR CHAMBERLIN. Cloth. Pp. 203. 
The Boy Geologist. By E, J. Houston. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 320. $1.00. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 3, 1907, Whole No. 376: The Auxiliary 
Schools of Germany. Six Lectures by B. MAENNEL, translated into English 
by FLetcHER Bascom DressLar. Pp. 137. 
THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE COMPANY 
A Baker’s Dozen for City Children. (Kindergarten Songs.) Music by ISABEL 
VALENTINE; words by Liteon Ciaxton. Linen cover. Pp. 16. $0.50. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


The Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study of 
Education, Part I: The Relation of Superintendents and Principals to the 
Training and Professional Improvement of Their Teachers. By Cuartes D. 
Lowry. Paper. Pp. 78. $0.78. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
Studies and Observations in the School-Room. By HreNry Erton Kratz. Cloth. 
Pp. 224. $0.80. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year Ending June 30, 1906; 
Vol. II, Cloth. Pp. 664. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PITTSBURGH 


Catalogue of Books Annotated and Arranged and Provided by the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh for the Use of the First Eight Grades in the Pitts- 
burgh Schools. Paper. Pp. 331. 








